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next to the passage which introduces Catherine Earnshaw, and to her last interview7 with Heath-cliff. There the shock we receive is of a different kind. We know at once that while we hatfe been sleeping something extraordinary has happened; Time, almost like a physical process, has passed over the figure of Catherine. This test may be applied to any great dramatically conceived figure except for a few like Captain Ahab in Moby Dick. For Ahab does not change; the action of the whole book, indeed, hardly moves for a while; there is only the long stretch of description, reverie, waiting, and then the fatal combat described in the last few chapters; a combat which we do not see approaching, which could only come suddenly, absent one moment, unconditionally present the next; neither to be courted in its absence, nor when it is there avoided. With its static characters and sudden calamitous movement, Moby Dick occupies a place somewhat apart from the ordinary dramatic novel. But it is an exception which throws light on the point we are considering. In Moby Dick Melville was not dealing with the ordinary world where good and evil are mixed, where passion is both noble and sordid, and there